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cess has been almost complete.    Thus Professor Bain (Logic, Part IL p. 258) says: "Choosing assimilation as a characteristic fact of bodily life, and reasoning as an example of mental life, and contrasting both with the characters of dead matter, Mr Herbert Spencer arrives at the following highly complex definition : i. Life contains a process or processes of change.    2. The change is not a simple or individual act, but a series or succession of changes.    3. Life involves a plurality of simultaneous as well as successive  changes.    4. The  changes  are heterogeneous, or various in character.    5. The various changes all combine to a definite result.    6. Finally, the changes are in correspondence with external coexistences and sequences.    In sum : Life is a set of changes, simultaneous and successive, combined to a definite result, and   in   correspondence  with  external  circumstances. Or, in a briefer form, Life is the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations.    So carefully has the comparison been conducted, that no exception could be taken to any part of this definition.    Every one of the particulars occurs in all living bodies, and in no kind of dead  matter."    This  estimate  I  cannot  but regard as much too favourable.    There is not a single particular in Mr Spencer's definition which is not as characteristic of the action of a watch as of the life of a plant or animal.    His so-called definition is a sort of expression of what is common to the manifestations of machinery, life, and mind; but it gives us no information either as to what mechanism, life, and thought are, or as to how we are to distinguish them.    It professes to be a definition of life, but really leaves life wholly out of account, in order to facilitate the work incumbent on a materialistic philosophy.    In fact, Mr Spencer has not